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principle to be entirely guided by it.  After all that
may be said for the inherent justice,  economic
advantage and political exigencies of the Emancipa-
tion Question, it came in the end to rest on a pure
sentiment, fostered by the overflowing benevolence
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe and the poetic humanism of
Whittier.   But their sentiment is proving costly to
the Americans of to-day. It is freely admitted on all
hands that the sturdier element of the emancipated
has profited by the change, but this element counts
for barely 20 per cent.   To the rest, however, it is
doubtful whether their liberation has been a blessing.
Being congenitally indolent and being satisfied with
little and having no particular ambition to rise in
the world nor having inherited any particular ideas
of self-dependence and self-development, an average
Southern negro is more or less of a grown-up child
and needs all the care, patience, and guidance that a
child needs to make the most of him and get the
most out of him. Under the old regime he used to get
this attention and being then free from care and
anxiety he was, in spite of the admitted evils of the
system, comparatively a freer and happier creature,
developed as he grew older his native African
instincts, became roughly hilarious and displayed
a certain quick perception for what was crudely
grotesque and mirth-producing.    But now being
thrown on himself and having no one to keep a
constant eye on him, the inner demons of indolence
and indifference get the better of him, he takes to a
meaner sort of existence and practically lives, 1 was
told, on what his backyard produces for him.  If he